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TO  all  too  many  English-speaking  Canadians  the  existence 
of  a  vigorous  and  increasingly  worth  while  French- 
Canadian  literature  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  little  more  than  a 
legend  as  hazy  as  any  connected  with  the  Norse  settlement  of 
Greenland-  To  some,  indeed,  haziness  thickens  into  positive 
ignorance.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  safe  wager  that, 
where  any  beam  of  enlightening  knowledge^  shines  forth,  it  is 
directed  towards  Louis  Frechette.  But  even  here  little  more 
than  the  name  is  revealed.  And  Frechette  is  known  to  a  re- 
stricted circle  of  EnglishjCanadians  chiefly  through  transla- 
tions of  some  of  his  prose,  his  poetry  remaining  almost  as 
much  of  a  mystery  as  a  Cretan  inscription.  But  this  lack  of 
information  concerning  French-Canadian  literature  is,  per- 
haps, not  surprising  when  we  realize  that  the  great  majority 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Canada  is  either  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  French  language,  or  has  not  a  sufficient  familiarity  with 
it  to  permit  of  easy  reading  therein-  Yet  we  have  some  claim 
to  astonishment  when  we  meet  men  and  women  who,  though 
themselves  engaged  in  the  production  of  literary  works  either 
as  authors  or  editors,  are  forced  to  confess  that  they  have  not 
even  heard  of  Albert  Lozeau,  Emile  Nelligan,  and  most  of 
their  disciples  and  successors.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  state 
of  affairs  should  be  remedied  and  that  something  like  a 
definite  effort  be  made  to  enlighten  our  darkness  regarding 
the  writers  of  the  lower  Province  of  the  last  thirty  years? 
The  writer  of  the  present  article  does  not  claim  to  be  an  auth- 
ority on  Canadian  literature,  but  he  has  long  cherished  a  deep 
affection  for  his  fellow-citizens  of  "Lower  Canada",  and  a  sin- 
cere admiration  for  those  French-Canadian  poets  and  prosa- 
teurs  whose  works  he  has  been  privileged  to  study.  Perhaps 
distant  similarity  of  circumstances  is  responsible  for  his  par- 
ticular interest  in  Albert  Lozeau,  the  invalid  poet  (died  March 
24,  1924) ,  and  has  induced  him  to  offer  the  following  remarks 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  persuade  at  least  a  few  of  his 
readers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who,  from  his  sick 
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bed,  gazed  through  his  chamber  window  at  the  sky,  the  trees, 
the  falling  rain  and  swirling  snow — and  gave  to  each  a  voice 
and  a  song. 

Albert  Lozeau  was  not  a  genius.  He  did  not  possess  that 
eminent  degree  of  talent  which  is  first  cousin  to  genius.  But 
he  was  a  real  poet  whose  best  verse  is  characterized  by  melody, 
warmth,  insight,  sympathy.  Lozeau's  first  mode  was  one  of 
imitation;  and  here  he  merely  did  what  every  writer  of  less 
than  genius  or  great  talent  always  has  done.  Besides,  his  life 
was  such  as  largely  to  shut  him  off  from  those  exciting  and 
formative  experiences  which  are  the  lot  of  physically  normal 
beings.  From  boyhood  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  or  his  chair. 
His  experience  of  life  was,  therefore,  derived  from  the  visits 
of  friends  and  from  books — chiefly  from  books.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising  to  note  that  his  early  work  reflects  to  a  very  large 
degree  the  thoughts,  the  pictures — and  sometimes  even  the 
words! — of  his  favourite  poets,  Ronsard,  Chenier,  Musset, 
etc  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  Gallic  admiration  of 
the  feminine,  it  is  equally  not  surprising  to  find  so  much  of 
his  first  output  devoted  to  the  tender  passion  and  to  its  excit- 
ing cause.  But  these  pieces  are  very  superficial  and  imitative. 
Either  the  feelings  they  seek  to  describe  were  not  very  deep 
nor  sincere,  or  the  peculiar  ability  required  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  love  was  lacking..  Certain  it  is  that  the  fire  is  absent 
and  that  the  light  which  shines  from  Lozeau's  love  poems  is 
much  like  the  reflection  of  moonbeams  upon  ice. 

To  this  general  statement  there  is,  perhaps,  one  marked 
exception,  not  because  of  any  passionate  outburst  of  feeling, 
but  because  the  reader  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  sincerity, 
of  genuine  emotion  so  absent  from  our  poets  for  productions 
of  this  class,  here  refer  to  the  piece  entitled  "Intimite" — 
Intimacy — which  appeared  in  Lozeau's  first  volume,  "L'Ame 
Solitaire".  These  verses  are  worthy  a  place  in  our  treasury 
of  love  poetry,  and  I  venture  to  offer  a  translation  which, 
though  rough  and  inadequate,  may  yet  serve  as  a  favourable 
introduction  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  Albert  Lozeau. 

And  may  I  say  in  passing  that  the  renderings  of  a  few 
illustrative  poems  here  given  are  made  with  the  sole  object 
of  showing  the  poet's  work  in  as  close  an  approximation  to 
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its  original  metres,  ideas  and  vocabulary  as  is  possible  to  one 
who  himself  has  little  pretension  to  the  possession  of  poetic 
skill.  He  will  esteem  himself  happy  indeed  if  here  and  there 
a  stray  note  of  Lozeau's  own  music  is  heard  amid  the  noise 
of  the  translator's  jargon. 

INTIMACY 

While  longing  for  the  day  when  you  will  come  to  me, 

Your  eyes  so  full  of  love,  of  trust,  of  modesty, 

I  dream  of  all  the  words  your  lips  will  then  repeat, 

In  thrilling,  pulsing  tones,  like  harp  notes  clear  and  sweet: 

At  your  dear  knee  their  charm  will  fill  my  cup  of  bliss — 

Ah,  love,  that  dream  is  dear  as  is  your  tender  kiss. 

Your  own  rare  loveliness  will  make  you  kind  to  me; 
Like  ripened  Autumn  fruit  your  lips  as  sweet  will  be. 
In  winter  evenings  long,  within  the  lamp's  mild  glow, 
Your  gentle,  patient  presence  I  shall  always  know, 
While,  conning  some  old  tome,  shrine  of  dead  poets'  art, 
I  listen  to  the  life  that  beats  within  my  heart: 
Or,  after  journeys  long  in  dreamlands  far,  unknown, 
Again  I  find  my  hearth — no  longer  cold  and  lone, 
For  you  are  there,  dear  heart,  my  home,  my  life  to  bless, 
And  joy  me  with  the  wine  of  your  chaste  tenderness. 
And  our  true  love  will  be  like  a  glad  day  in  May, 
Calm,  sun-kissed,  fragrance-breathing,  bright  with  laughter  gay. 

Thus  will  our  lives  flow  on,  like  rivers  still  and  deep, 
Untroubled  by  the  storms  that  through  the  vain  world  sweep: 
Two  happy  lovers  we,  who,  from  each  other's  eyes, 
Will  see  love's  old,  old  light  shine  out  with  new  surprise. 

This  poem,  as  has  been  said,  gives  the  reader  an  im- 
pression of  sincerity  and  of  a  tender  melancholy  because,  I 
think,  it  expresses  an  ideal  of  frank  friendship  rather  than 
of  love  as  the  passion  is  understood  by  most  posts.  The 
invalid  must  have  longed  ardently  for  such  companionship  as 
that  he  has  described  here ;  and  such  longing  would  be  heart- 
felt' and  sincere  and  entirely  consonant  with  his  conditions  of 
life. 

But  when  Lozeau  definitely  enters  the  Elysian  fields  of 
love,  we  are  at  once  aware  that  his  inspiration  is  derived  from 
books  and  not  from  his  own  inmost  emotion.  Not  only  so,  but 
in  many  instances  the  exact  source  of  his  inspiration  is  not 
far  to  seek.   In  fact,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  even  "Intimacy" 
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received  its  crystallizing  impulse  from  Alfred  de  Musset,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  among  Lozeau's  favourites. 
Though  different  in  development  and  perspective,  "Intimacy" 
has  nevertheless  several  points  of  similarity  with  Musset's 
poem  "To  Nanon."  A  few  of  the  expressions  used  by  Lozeau 
are  those  of  Musset,  and  one  who  understands  with  intuitive 
sympathy  our  invalid's  thoughts,  can  find  little  difficulty  in  at 
least  allowing  the  possibility  of  the  connection  between  the 
poems  which  have  been  referred  to.  But  the  idea  rests  per- 
haps on  too  insecure  a  foundation  to  be  strongly  stressed. 

To  illustrate  the  inspiration  of 'many  of  Lozeau's  love 
poems,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  "Pour  Vous."  This 
graceful  little  example  of  wholly  conventional  verse  closes 
with  a  stanza  which  is  little  more  than  a  rendering  of  lines  in 
one  of  Ronsard's  poems  to  Helen.   Ronsard  wrote: 

"Longtemps  apres  la  mort,  je  vous  ferai  revivre. 
Vous  vivrez  et  croitrez  comme  Laure  en  grandeur, 
Au  moins  tant  que  vivront  les  plumes  et  le  livre." 

Lozeau  turns  this  idea  as  follows: 

"Le  livre  vit  quand  l'homme  est  mort, 
Et  l'amoureuse,  en  son  poeme, 
Vivra  tant  qu'en  ce  monde  encor 
Quelqu'un  soupirera:  je  t'aime." 

Many  other  instances  could  be  stated  to  show  that 
Lozeau,  in  his  love  poems,  had  little  or  no  original  inspiration. 
But  enough  has  been  here  given,  I  think,  to  indicate  a  serious 
doubt  of  the  justification  for  the  statement  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  our  poet  'has  introduced  a  new  note  into  Cana- 
dian literature — that  of  love !  It  is  true  we  have  a  compara- 
tively small  volume  of  this  sort  of  verse  in  Canada,  but  such 
contributions  to  it  as  those  of  Lozeau  can  scarcely  be  classified 
as  genuine  expressions  of  the  tender  passion..  They  are,  how- 
ever, saved  from  utter  insipidity  by  the  musical  flow  and  beat 
of  language  and  rhythm  which  are  Lozeau's  chief  characteris- 
tics both  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  which  give  his  least  worth 
while  sparks  a  glow  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention 
of  serious  critics. 

In  all  Canadian  literature  there  is  scarcely  another  in- 
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stance  of  a  writer  of  talent  who  is  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
pletely influenced  by  his  favourite  authors  and  who  is  able 
to  give  such  pleasing  recastings  and  musical  settings  to 
thoughts  derived  from  their  pages.  This  is  surely  a  high 
tribute  to  Lozeau's  real  ability.  Quite  naturally  this  influence 
is  more  apparent  in  his  early  work.  He  was  young  and  Fate 
had  made  of  him  an  unwilling  recluse.  His  opportunities  of 
gaining  varied  experience  of  life  were  thus  very  much  re- 
stricted, and  imitation,  or  at  least  directing  suggestion,  was 
the  inevitable  result. 

In  what  I  may  venture  to  call  his  middle  period,  however, 
Lozeau  finds  himself.  While  not  wholly  relinquishing  verse 
of  a  reflective,  elegiac  turn  (still  showing  traces  of  bookish 
influence),  he  discovers  in  his  soul  a  deep  and  sincere  love  of 
nature.,  Not  Wordsworth's  nature  with  its  God-revealing, 
inner  relations,,  but  the  nature  of  colour,  of  form,  of  move- 
ment— the  nature  of  real  things.  He  henceforth  sang  a  truer 
song  made  up  of  notes  blended  in  sweeter  and  clearer  har- 
monies. The  garden  after  the  rain,  the  clouds  floating  across 
the  sky,  the  prostrating  heat  of  an  August  afternoon,  the  fields 
with  their  mingled  odours  of  hay  and  clover,  the  gorgeous 
hues  of  autumn  trees,  the  autumn  landscape,  the  falling  snow 
of  winter — these  and  many  other  themes  form  the  matter  of 
Lozeau's  minstrelsy  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  strength.  One 
is  now  conscious  of  sincerity,  of  genuineness  of  inspiration 
and  individuality  of  treatment.  He  is  now  Albert  Lozeau  .  .  . 
not  Musset,  Hugo,  Chenier,  or  Ronsard.  In  this  mode  he  re- 
minds one  irresistibly  of  his  favourite's  proud  boast : 

"Je  hais  comme  la  mort  cet  etat  de  plagiaire  .  .  . 
Mon  verre  n'est  pas  grand,  mais  je  bois  dans  mon  verre." 

Lozeau's  glass  is  indeed  not  a  large  one,  but  he  drinks 
from  it,  drinks  wine  of  his  own  pressing — and  joins  in  the 
exhilaration  derived  from  the  draught. 

The  work  of  this  period  is  largely  contained  in  the  volume 
published  under  the  title,  "Le  Miroir  des  Jours."  May  I  dare 
to  give  a  few  translations  of  some  of  the  poems  found  in  this 
collection;  pieces  chosen  not  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting 
Lozeau  at  his  very  best,  but  merely  because  they  appealed  to 
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me.  I  trust  my  readers  may  find  at  least  some  small  grain 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  these  little  pictures  as  I  myself  see  them. 

AFTER  THE  RAIN 

The  rain  has  ceased,  the  wet  leaf  drips; 
In  the  blue  heaven  the  sun  shines  high: 
The  breeze  on  tiptoe  passes  by, 
The  wild  flowers  smile  with  fragrant  lips. 

Upon  the  window  panes  are  seen 
Round  water-pearls  of  purest  ray 
That  flash  and  melt  and  pass  away 
Behind  the  curtain's  lacey  screen. 

To-night,  when  garish  day  is  done, 
The  moon  in  mirror-pools  will  see 
Her  lovely  face,  while  silently 
Rare  stars  will  blossom  one  by  one. 

Earth's  breath  is  full  of  perfume  sweet, 

A  fragrance  rising  to  the  sky 

That  like  an  island  now  does  lie 

All  cool  and  purged  of  tempest's  heat. 

The  grass  is  damp  where  the  road's  edge  dips 
Beneath  the  arching  green  of  trees 
That  quiver  like  the  restless  seas — 
The  rain  has  ceased,  the  wet  leaf  drips. 

Like  most  Canadian  poets,  Lozeau  was  a  lover  of  our 
glorious  Autumn,  and  wrote  many  beautiful  descriptions  of 
that  season  in  its  variecl  aspects.  "An  Autumn  Landscape" 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  powers  in  this  department. 


AN  AUTUMN  LANDSCAPE 

The  crimson  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  slate-hued  west, 

There  where  the  stretching  fields  their  new-ploughed  vistas  end; 

In  toil  the  countryside  its  strength  has  ceased  to  spend, 

And  purple  silence  lulls  the  weary  world  to  rest. 

Red,  regal  splendour  floods  with  glory  bare,  brown  fields. 
Earth's  flowers  are  long  since  gone  .  .  .  yet  earth  her  fragrance 
yields 

With  freshness  cool  and  sweet,  with  charm  that  breathes  repose. 

But  see!    There  where  the  plough  has  reached  its  farthest  goal 

In  furrows  that  like  ocean's  equal  billows  roll, 

The  sun,  'mid  silvery  mists,  a  half-burnt  ember  glows. 
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Winter  also  had  its  attractions  for  our  invalid.  But 
though  the  storm  and  the  swirl  of  the  tumbling  flakes  had 
their  charm  for  him,  it  is,  as  usual,  the  quiet,  reposeful  scenes 
which  catch  and  hold  his  affectionate  regard.!  I  know  of  none 
of  Lozeau's  poems  which  more  definitely  figures  forth  his  own 
soul's  processes  than 

TIRED  EARTH  IS  SLEEPING 

The  fields  are  sleeping.    Tired  earth  is  at  rest 
Wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  bright  gleaming  snow, 
And  in  her  fertile  slumbers  forming  slow 
The  future  roses  and  the  harvests  blest. 

All  life  is  nursed  upon  her  bounteous  breast; 
Where  ripening  grain  waves  golden,  flowers  blow; 
And  beauty's  radiant  forms  unnumbered  glow 
Upon  her  august  brow,  a  regal  crest. 

Tired  earth  is  sleeping.    Ah!  What  tongue  can  tell 

The  marvel  infinite,  the  magic  spell 

That  of  unseen  sets  free  life's  quickening  stream. 

Earth  sleeps,  but  ceases  not  her  toil;  while  I 
Who  know  and  love  her  dearly,  idly  lie, 
Unmindful  of  the  waiting  task  .  .  .  and  dream. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  although  Lozeau's  reflective 
work  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  influence  of  his 
reading — and  of  his  suffering — a  poem  of  this  type  should 
nevertheless  be  almost  universally  cited  as  his  best  production. 
Strange,  I  say,  because  I  cannot  see  in  it  that  spontaneous 
sincerity  found  in  his  mature  work.  Our  poet  is  here  musical 
(he  cannot  be  otherwise)  ;  he  is  vivid  in  description.  And 
yet  he  leaves  the  reader  (the  Anglo-Saxon  reader,  at  any 
rate)  without  that  answering  and  sympathizing  emotion  so 
necessary  to  the  complete  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
a  poet's  soul.  The  piece  here  referred  to  is  "Poussiere  du 
Jour" — The  Day's  Dust.  I  give  my  translation  for  what  it  is 
worth,  knowing  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  excellence  of 
the  original  in  grace  of  form. 

THE  DAY'S  DUST 

The  evening's  dust,  the  ashes  of  the  day, 

A  filmy  mist,  upon  the  world  now  lie; 

A  fading  glow  still  lights  the  distant  sky, 

While  from  our  sight  the  church  towers  pass  away. 
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The  day's  grey  dust,  the  evening's  ashes  dim 
Mount  like  faint  vapours  from  a  fire  unseen, 
And  all  abroad,  beneath  the  moon's  blue  sheen, 
Are  borne,  the  playthings  of  the  wind's  light  whim. 

The  evening's  dust,  day's  ashes  sad,  forlorn, 
Descend  upon  our  hearts  like  bitter  rain: 
For  in  the  hours  that  pass,  nor  turn  again, 
What  hopes,  what  loves  have  died  as  soon  as  born! 

A  rather  harsh  note  of  pessimism,  this,  for  the  man  who 
could  write  such  a  sparkling  bagatelle  as  "Le  Dimanche"  and 
the  prose  gems,  "Billets  du  Soir" !  For  its  literary  godfather 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Musset's  "Souvenir." 

Lozeau's  poetic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  "Prologue"  to 
"Le  Miroir  des  Jours." 

PROLOGUE 

When  closed  thy  casement  is  and  peace  is  everywhere, 

Then  hearken  to  the  voice  that  rises  in  thy  heart 

Where  lovely  music  sings,  where  blooms  the  poet's  art, 

Like  buds  and  fragrant  flowers  within  a  garden  fair. 

Thy  destiny's  faint  note  is  softly  echoing  there. 

Bend  low  thy  listening  ear  nor  back  in  terror  start; 

Thy  soul  from  God  is  thine,  what  passions  through  it  dart — 

The  image  of  the  world  a  water  drop  doth  bear. 

To  suffer,  poet  ...  ah!    'Tis  not  thy  lot  alone; 

For  myriad  wounded  hearts  are  sore  as  is  thine  own; 

But  silently  they  bleed,  nor  moan,  nor  make  lament. 

All  hearts  in  common  beat,  one  rhythm  times  them  all; 
The  cry  that  leaps  from  thine  finds  instant  certain  call — 
In  one  small  square  of  sky  glows  God's  whole  firmament. 

The  note  of  altruism,  of  brotherhood,  of  faith  in  God  and 
in  man  struck  in  the  "Prologue"  is  a  fitting  rebuke  to  the 
hopelessness  of  "Poussiere  de  Jour,"  and,  I  am  convinced,  is 
a  truer  index  to  the  poet's  real  temperament  and  outlook  upon 
life.  Lozeau  was  constitutionally  kind,  cheerful,  sympathetic. 
His  physical  and  mental  sufferings  made  him  occasionally 
belie  himself. 

If  we  discard  a  considerable  portion  of  his  first  volume 
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as  being  too  evidently  imitative  and  superficial,  we  still  have 
left  a  relatively  large  body  of  real  poetry  characterized  by 
musical  flow,  sympathy  of  interpretation,  and  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  of  form.  Most  of  this  section  of  Lozeau's  work 
is  found  in  the  form  "Miroir  des  Jours,"  and  is  the  product 
of  his  full  and  vigorous  maturity  when  he  finds  himself  and 
knew  with  certainty  what  he  could  do.  His  advent  marks  a 
date  in  the  history  of  French-Canadian  letters.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  few  of  his  English-speaking  countrymen  know  him. 

Sherman  C.  Swift. 
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IMPERIAL  problems  still  remain  among  the  most  difficult  in 
British  administration,  and  particularly  so  when  the  em- 
pire is  at  war.  Queen  Anne's  councillors  found  it  just  as  true 
two  centuries  ago  as  did  British  ministers  during  the  Great 
War.  Queen  Anne's  War  was  the  second  chapter  in  the  great 
Anglo-French  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  England 
feared  France  might,  through  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
monopolize  Spanish  American  trade  and  ruin  that  of  her 
own  colonies.  English  and  French  colonists  were  even  more 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  imperial  problem  in  the 
struggle.  New  York  and  New  England  had  displayed  a  lively 
interest  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  the  beginning  of  the 
intercolonial  wars.  In  1690,  Massachusetts  spent  £50,000  on 
Sir  William  Phipp's  abortive  effort.1  To  English  ministers, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  strangely  innocent  of  geographic  lore, 
Canada,  the  continental  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  were 
one  area  geographically,  as  they  were  in  fact  strategically. 
From  1702  onward,  the  interest  of  the  English  colonists  and 
the  mother  country  in  the  imperial  problem  was  continuous 
and  persistent.  Lord  Cornbury  of  New  York,  Governor 
Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  Robert  Quary  of 
Pennsylvania  all  intensely  desired  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  leading  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  first  minister,  also  displayed  a  lively  inter- 
est in  it.  The  English  colonists  feared  encirclement,  for  to 
Louis  XIV,  Canada  meant  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
area  west  and  southwest  for  a  thousand  leagues. 

To  the  English  colonist  the  conquest  of  Canada  meant 
relief  from  French  and  Indian  border  forays,  which  kept  the 
frontier  in  chronic  terror,  and  cost  New  England  alone 
£30,000  a  year.  The  capture  of  Fort  Royal  and  Quebec  would 
relieve  her  merchants  from  the  perpetual  menace  of  French 

1J.  Dummer,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  Late  Expedition  to 
(London,  1712),  p.  12. 
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